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waves of circumstance have found more abund-
antly in the essays and letters of Seneca than
in any other secular writer words of good
counsel and comfort. And let this fact not
pass, without notice of the light that it sheds
on the fact of the unity of literature, and of
the absurdity of setting a wide gulf between
ancient or classical literature and modern, as
if under all dialects the partakers in Grseco-
Roman civilisation, whether in Athens, Rome,
Paris, Weimar, Edinburgh, London, Dublin,
were not the heirs of a great common stock of
thought as well as of speech.

I certainly do not mean anything so absurd
as that the moralities, whether major or minor,
whether affecting the foundation of conduct or
the surface of manners, remain fixed. On the
contrary, one of the most interesting things in
literature is to mark the shifts and changes
in men's standards. For instance, Boswell tells
a curious story of the first occasion on which
Johnson met Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two ladies
of the company were regretting the death of
a friend to whom they owed great obligations.
Reynolds observed that they had at any rate